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Fig. 14.) Similar difficulties have given rise to the policy of
preferring selection among the indigenous stock, which has
brought such outstanding results among certain cattle breeds
like the Sahiwal in India (Olver, 1938, 1942), or of grading
back towards the indigenous forms after a single outcross to
an imported breed, made with the purpose of introducing
fresh genes to the available complex.
Moreover, the same qualifications should be applied where
narrower differences occur in the environmental factors of the
chosen types, or when the stocks are effectively of the same
general type or breed, as in many livestock improvement
schemes. The environmental and the genetical backgrounds
to the real or apparent inferiority of the forms to be " improved "
must be closely examined, as well as those of the breeds to
which grading up is proposed. It is a common fallacy to
attribute improvement in the basic local types to the " improver "
breed and to the policy of grading, when there has also been
a simultaneous change towards better care, feeding and manage-
ment in the local stocks. The application of a grading-up
policy in any area of relatively low production is not a cure
for the inferiority of the stock, though it may help if better
stock management is also developed; and in some cases an
improved environment may not only render grading unneces-
sary but even produce a situation in which grading to a
particular purebred type would be a disadvantage. Grading as
such is usually only one among a complex of factors which
operate in a stock improvement policy. Very often, e.g. in
pastoral sheep flocks, it is accompanied by a change in breeding
policy or culling within the flocks, and the better results, say
in the wool clip, are just as, if not more, likely to be due to
the change in breeding aims and methods as to the introduction
of rams of the particular chosen strain. This somewhat sceptical
view of the claims sometimes made for grading is enhanced
by the fact that often the " improver " stock must be so hetero-
zygous, and its characteristics so influenced by its home
environment, that the breeder of the " inferior" stock is
actually introducing successively heterozygous genotypes, whose
main effect is to increase the genetic variability of his stock, and
thereby providing himself with better material among which to
select for improved production in any direction he may choose.